Street Music

No! we cannot buy: we are penniless and wandering. We can
look into the shop windows: but we dare not enter. Another street
musician is standing in the gutter. A little Savoyard, with an old
barrel organ strapped round him, of which he grinds and grinds
the handle: a dwarf, or an ugly child, with nothing of the child
about him: with a mouth that only gnaws or snarls: never his
mother's darling, but kicked into the world to bring back half-
pennies with a hired organ. He wears a little peaked hat, the hat
of a Calabrian brigand, of Masaniello, and boots ancl trousers that
are too big for him. This child has known the secrets of his parents
since the day that he was born. There has been no privacy for him. He
has the cleverness of a little mongrel cur, to pick up crusts and dodge
the traffic. We wonder to what dark den he creeps to sleep. As for
the hurdygurdy, it is played by a pigtailed sailor with a wooden
stump. His trousers, bell-bottomed, are of white canvas, and he
has a wide brimmed hat; he is swarthy and bearded, and cannot
read or write. His heavy build is that of a picador, who rides out
to the bull upon a starving nag and is lifted, horse and all, and
thrown back against the barrier. Here there is no bullring; but
there is much of the bull about this burly hurdygurdy man. Such
are the persons with whom our lot would be thrown were we to
stay here until the gaslit dark. There are so many beggars and
ragged children, with frayed ends to their trousers like a torn and
ragged cuff. Who has ever seen a beggar in a top hat? We shall
know, presently, that he may not be the strangest of his brethren.
For, in an age when all men were top-hatted, there is nothing
peculiar in this. It is not his top hat; what is frightful is the con-
dition of it, as though it had been found floating, face downwards,
in the river Styx after being worn at many funerals in fog and rain.
The women beggars are, perhaps, more fearful still; but, if the
finery of one generation becomes the garb of old landladies and
charwomen in the next, in example of which are to be noticed,
even now., the black mantles and bonnets of the 'sixties worn in
the back streets of great cities, it may be imagined how the beggar
women wore the rags and tatters of the age of coal. We hear
cracked voices singing, and watch the slow walk that we know so
well, looking up from the gutter into the windows of the houses
and listening for the falling of a copper coin. We might think,
with a swarming population, that this was but the beginning of
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